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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the use of the terms 
'^competence" and "performance" in teacher education. The education 
literature differentiating between the tvo concepts is reviewed • The 
author borrows a number of concepts from the field of linguistics, 
especially those of Chomsky and his colleagues, to construct a theory 
with respect to teacher education. Osing as an analogy the 
disrinction linguistics make between "competence" and "performance" 
in language formation, the author defines "teaching performance" as 
what the teacher actually does; i.e., observable teacher behavior; 
and "teaching competence" as the underlying, tacit knowledge which a 
teacher possesses, including knowledge of content, pedagogy, and 
sociocultural settings. She. adds that teaching competence is net a 
systematic inventory of items but a system of generative processes in 
the mind of the teacher that he or she is capable of storing and 
utilizing. The author stresses the need for distinguishing between 
performance and competence, with the result that observation wculd be 
limited to teaching performance, which does not perfectly reflect a 
teacher *s competence. The author notes that reaction to this 
distinction will depend on the individual's role in teacher 
education. Use of Bayesian analysis for making predictions about 
teaching behavior is suggested. (JA) 
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A *H!::^.ttJLH «?tro"-i*ui'TioiM or u-: u^r•:3T3 of 

Nancy L. DlU 

of Tha City Unlveralfy of Ub-m York 

The litara^urs on perfornance-baood teachor education 
(or conpe*:oncy-ba9ed t oachar education) is now vast. It. 
ranges fron (1) "it happened here" articleo and monographs 
(Burku, 1972) Dodl, 1972| Catz, Kennedy, Plorco, Cdwarda» 
4 Chesabro, 1973; Mouoton i. Howsam, 1974| Parkor, 1974; 
Shearron 4 Hohnoon, 1973; Sybou^a, 1973) to (2) "how to" 
bocko (Coopar & Webor, 1973; Houston, 1972; Houston & How- 
80-^, 1972; Popha-n & Baker, 1973) to (3) pronounca.nonto by 
consilsalons and commlttaas (McDonald, 1974; Rosnor, 1972) 
to (4) npeclcl Journal issuos on tho topic ( Journal of 
Toochor Education , Fall 1973; Phi Dolta Kappnn , January 
1974) to (5) diractiVQs from Stato Education Oapartmanto 
(Cottaogon & Milgrira, 1973; Groanhouse, 1974; Now York 
Stato Education Dapartnent, 1972oi Now York Stoto Education 
Dapartmont, 1972b; New York Stato Rngonts, 1972; Wilson & 
Curtis, 1973). 

For th9 mos*: par*-, tho torms conigct anca and perFor- 
manc o aro boing used in*- orchangaably . Tha January 1973 

^Papar praporod for tha Annual Mooting of the AmQrican 
rr»^^- Educational Resaarch Association, Chicago, April 15-19, 1974. 

E1\LC 



ltsU9 ot Phi 0«?1 V^^Kqjii^^ri t for o«3rT»pl^^ carried fua arliciea 

•bout Mdvi ^eacHer aduc^HDn ptogr^ii§ a^ ^h^ U^tlvetalty of 

Mobrat^Wa ^nd Illinois S^a^a Uniivarai^y « Ona arficla wa^ 

•ntltiad ^Parforniancai^Baoad Taachar education i Doai it (Qako 

• Differanca?^ (Syboufa, 1973) and iha othar liaa captlcnad 

"from tfoditiotial to Compatency-^Bcaad Taichar education^ 

(CatZy Ki^nr>Qtiy9 Plarca, Cdwarda, and Chiaabro, 1973)9 but 

both ^rticlaa appaar to ba daaling tti^h tha aama concopt* 

By tha tltna tha K^ jipnn put out Ita ejaclal ioauo on tha 

aubjoct thla Jcnuary, it hod combi-it^d the two terma Tor 

thio nova'nt^nt (cbto znd ptito) into a ainglo covar-pago 

ocronyrar L/PBTE. 

noaaanari ocknou/Iadgoa that sona paoplo profor tho tarm 

porfornanco baaad rathor than cor^potency boaod. Ho auggaal:! 

thara aro orgumonta which support both viowpolnto. 
In thia papor^ tho torn cprnpntcncy^bajod toachor 
aduca^ ion ia uaad . . . bocouaa it impiioa a di- 
nenaion of quality for foachor behavior (porfor- 
oonco ia oaaentiolly a nou^rol concsp^.)^ (Moaaa- 
nari, 1973, p. 244) 

Dodl also acknovyladgea that recant Utoraturo has pro- 
duced aovoral dafinitiona of co'npatoncy , and that such varie 
in definition io no^ wi^hou^: probiema. His position is that 

CBTE'a purpose ia to prapara toachors who con* 
pfeiently perform teaching functions, Parfornnnco 
includsa producing dasirod results on the part 
or laarnora taught (Dodl, 1973, p. 194). 

Thera is quite a differanca in pgrforrnancn being the 

neutral tern Massanari sp3a!<s af and porf ormanca including 

student achiewsmsnt. 



iflbols Job , fuhC^loTi ^ tvify » tag»k » antJ ac^ign fo dQjtnfid- 
ing l9VfiId In fhti hierarchy* Comp^ttancy ^han ia tha daiDon^ 
•iratod ability to parforivi to crl^arion at fufietloa and job 
lavala, while tha tarn akill ia uaad to rafer to tha ability 
to parfortti at aach laval (Schalock, 1973}« 

Houaioa aaako io no^a a diffaronca batwaan coitipat.anca 
and parfornanca by givinQ an illuatrations 

Hhon ono analyzoa tho parfornanca of a violin 
oololot at, tha oytnphony, cortain akillo bocoma 
•ppatant* Ho nuat bo abla to raad muaic, ptopor-i* 
ly hondla tha bow, tcna tha inatruiDant, and 
hava a cartoin otoga pro^enco* So fnuat tho bo» 

?innor at tha oavonth grod^ concert. Tha dif» 
orcncoa ar^f In tha critorla ahlch oro occgptabla 
^or an odoqucto parform^nco. uinat ia rnora than 
adoquata in ona inotanco ia unaccoptablo in 
enothar. (Houjton, 1972, p. 21) 

Uhila tho obova oxample ia clo&r, it ia not clear that 
Houaton ia obio to continuo to dlstinguloh botuoan compatonco 
and porTormanco in tho roat of tho book on atrotagioa end 
resourcos Tor dovoloping e compaf. oncy-bassd tsochor oduca- 
tlon program. 

rinaXly, to clto just ono of:har uiritor on t»^i3 mattot, 
Howall hinhs at thora being a difrarence in tho terma— 
conpatenca and par Form£5nci^--buh su.T.mona only dictionary 
dofinitiona, current uaago, and coiTimon aenaa in arguing 
tha caaa. (Howall, 1971, pp. 3-5) 



There la a strong f»*0£? ♦h»7f< foi" a f ecdfica-.^oallzaiiott 
of th« l©rrt9 j c:c-nj?pt:gn£q afid j igli^ot'^^'^cg * Indaad <3uch of 
iha writing on thd davdlop'xsnt of compat sncy-basad (par-> 
foti^ttncd-besed) teaehsr eduee'Uan progrdins «9uid b9 ciaapef 
ir ths39 basic notions wsra ciarlflod. This papar thus aoek* 
to prasant a reformulation of tha concepts of conpatonca and 
parfornanco in ieachar education. 

Ono approach in thoor/ construction io uhat has conio to 
be called "theory translating"— a procedure in uhlch axiet- 
Ing thooriea and cnodols sinllar to tha kindo of theory 
needed in a now domain are trannlatod or substituted in 
Mhola or part. Snou has sugqostod that significant davelop- 
wont of theory and raioerch rulotod to teaching might ba 
obtained through uldar uao of this tachniquo (Snow, 1973, 
p. 100). 

naccia and her colieaguos have mado aevaral attompts, 
for example, to modal educational theory on thoorloa drawn 
fion othor disciplinas (fflaccio, Moccio & Jouotl, 1963). 
rpon-oyatom thaory aa a concoptuol longuago for undoratanding 
and de3crib5.ng many Jdnda of phsnomona— although originating 
•1th von Borcalanffy work in biology— has boan borrowed 
qulto auccasafully by katz and Kahn as an approach to undar- 
atanding organizaMono (John?son, Katz* and Roacnzwaig, 1957, 
pp. vlil-ix). 
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Th9 QCal uf ihii paper than is td botroai from fha field 
of linguis^.lfid a nuibar of e»idfing co.ncapta (approxieia^aly 
ten concepts, in fast.) %o aid in theory conaituction «ith 
respact to taachor education. It oaetna reaaonabla to do 
thio, oinca (nuch of tha work of tha last tan yaaro on teaching 
bahavior hat focuaad on tha ianguaga of tha clauaroon anyuay. 
(aaliack, Kliabard, Hyman, & Smifh, 1965; riandors, 1970( 
Ulostbury & Sellack, 1971; Trovera, 1973). 

Ono can think about language in oithar of two uaya. 
Thora aro, firat of all, actual acta of apoaking and hoarlng, 
taking placo in time, oubjacf- to varioua distractions, limited 
by naniory, end the gansral tuoaknosaea of tha hunan boing. 
Thaaa ware callad actas da parola by do Sauasura (de Saussuro, 
1916) and perfcrfnanco by Chomsky (Chomaky, 1957), 

Tho second aspact of language is the knowledge of syntax, 
meaning, and sound that makea perfornance poaaible. Do 
Saussura called such knowledge lanc ^ue and Chomoky has colled 
It conpetenca . 

A sharp distinction between competence and performance 
has thus baan traditional in linguistics since da Saussura's 
Cours da lingui3tiq.uo qanoralQ and ujs first drawn at least 
as aarly as tho aigh^-sonth century (McNeill, 1970, p. 14S), 

Compel snca, then, in linguistics does not hava tho 
colloquial naanlng of "adsquacy." Ra^-her, it is a technical 
term, and as usod by Noam Cho.-nsky it rafers to the noa- 
conscious, tacif: knowlsdgg that undarlies behavior (CazdEm, 

O 

ERIC 1972, pp. 3, 299). 



Hyn)99 U3I89 *:h3 ♦ern ♦'to^ri/runlca^ ive CDrpg^ encs'^ for thd 
noncondclou9| ^den knowladg^ und^^rlylng eoanunlcat iwd 
b^hdvior^ including bo^h knoiilddgo of Idnguago in ltd usual 
and narroui sonoo of oyntax^ phonologyy and Bdmanticsi» and 
knowlfidga of ^ho oocial world and of ruloa for uaing languag 
in tha^ ttforld ao ^Mn^ apoach la both appropriated aa uiall aa 
grammatical, croativa both linguiaticolly and aociolinguia- 
tically (Hynaa, 1971). 

Tha distinction betuiQen a theory of compat anco (a gram- 
mar) and a parformonco modal la particularly relovant^ 
according to Chomsky and Hallo, to tho discuooion of vowol 
r oduction • 



In actual apooch, tho roductlon of vowala ia do- 
lorminod not only by tho Functioning of tho undor- 
lying grammatical rules, but aloo by q variety of 
othor factors (spaed, cosualnesa, frequency of use 
of the item, predictability in a particular context, 
ate.). Thaso factors interact in complex and not 
very wall-uncJarstood ways to determine tho extent 
and pJaca of vowel reduction, and thoy result, ao 
well, in many othar modiflcationo of underlying 
grcnmat ically detorminad forms (slurring, consonant 
elision, etc^). The grammar, itself, here as al- 
ways, gjierates only an idealizad representation. 
A theory of porformance will OQcasaarily incorporate 
tha grammar, but will also attempt to study the 
many other factors that dotermina the actual physi- 
cal signal. (Chomsky & Hjlla, 195S, p. 110) 



Tho grannfnar of a languagts, than, as concoived by Chomsk 
is an idsalizad dascrip^ion of ^ha linguistic cornpotsnce of 
nativa spaaksrs of than language. Any modal cf the way this 
conip<Dtenc8 Id put ♦'o usq in actual g grf ormance will have to 
take in^o account auch factors as msfnory limitations, tima 



Canipa» encg ^ on fha one hand, ^htn, an ld§ali^ iif ion^ 
tn abaf taction aUf'^y from pei Torn^^sncq (Cho??idky« i96S)« Theories 
of parfornanca and conpatencd, ^.harafora, daal wit:h difforant 
iopica. A gra:nmar ia not a racaipa for producing aanfancoo. 
That racoipa mill ba given by a t:haory of performance. In* 
dead, aaya (nillor, ♦:ho problem for a ^hoory of porformonca 
is to explain Jufl^ how tho information reproaonted by a gram- 
mar io roalizad in actual tcfs of speaking and hearing (dillart 
1962). 

Perf ormanco t on ^ho other hand, la linguistic behaviort 
elthar encoding or decoding speech. At tho present timo, 
there are essentially no theorioa or* linguistic porformonce. 
Indeed, there is only tha most tontative Unowledga of tho 
relevant parsmo^ers of such a theory. (Mcfjeillt 1970) 

The distinction luhich Chomsky and his colleagues draw 
Ijetween competence and performance then is one botwoen tho 
sentences generated by a grammar and a sample of tha utter- 
encas producad^ in normal conditions of use. Chomsky himaelf 
otroasos that many of the utterancos produced by native 
spoakars (samplaa of their *»per f orm^nco*') willt for varioua 
reasons, ba ung^a^ma^ ical • 

This distinction, says Labov, ia particularly sharp 
when comparing ^he child's underlying compatoncs and his 
par f ormanca ; 



every good ^eachar knows tha^ uha^ a child says 
in claaa is doharmined by many factors besidao 
his knowledga of English. His knowladga io an 
abstrach, often unconscioua pattern which may 
or may not ba acfcivatad by . . . (Labov, 1969, 
P- 9). 



It should be pointed out that there are thosoi such 
as Lyons, uiho suggest that although a distinction between 
conpetence (the speaker-hearer's knoisledge of his language) 
and performance (the actual use of language in concrete 
situations) is undoubtedly both a theoretical and a methodo- 
locical necessity, "it is by no means certain that Chomsky 
himself draws it in the right place" (Lyons, 1970, p. 130). 

To some extent, Chomsky, in his mora recent uorkt con«> 
cedes Lyons' point: 



It must, incidentally, be borne in mind that 
the specific compnt encg^psr f ormance delimitation 
provided by a granmar rapresents a hypothesis 
that night prove to be in error when other factors 
that play a role in par formance and interrelation 
of thasa various facr.ors coma under investigation. 
Although this is not usually a serious problem in 
grammatical study, it doss become a real issue 
when cue turn to low-level phonetic processes such 
as those we are now investigating. Since other 
aspects of performance have not bean systematically 
studied, our attampt to delimit the boundary of 
underlying compet ence by providing specific rules 
for vou*9l reduction must be taken as quite t3nta- 
tiva. When a theory of performance ultimately 
emerges^ we may find that soma or +.ha facts we are 
attenapting to explain do not really belong to gram- 
mar but instead fall under the theory of prrformance, 
and certain facts that we neglect, bslisving tham 
to b9 features of parformanca, should really have 
been incorporated in tha systsm of grammatical 
rulas (Chomsky & Halla, 1968, p. Ill), 

Linguishic thaory ^han is ccncorned priniarily wi>h an 
ER^C ideal spaakar-list Bner , in a compJetely hoj^icgenaous spaach 



ccnmuni^y, uho knou;3 his language parfscMy and In unaffocfod 
by such gramna'iically irrelavant condinions as menory limita- 
tions, distractions, shifts of attention and interest, errors 
in applying h.*s knoivladgs of the language In actual perfor«» 
dance. Only under such an idealization is performance a 
direct reflection of competence , says Chomsky (Chomsky, 1965, 
p. 4). In actual fact, Chomsky points out, it obviously 
Could not directly reflect competence, since a record of 
natural speech tuill shots nuniarous false starts, deviations 
from rules, changes of plan in mid-course, etc. 

Linguistics also distinguishes betwaen the observational 
adequacy and the descriptive adequacy of a grammar. A gram- 
mar is observationally edoquate, says Dale, if it accounts 
for, that is, generates , the sentences that have bean oboerved. 
A descriptively adaqua^^e grammar, on the other hand, is cap- 
abJ e of these accomplishments in a way that agraos with the 
competence of native speakers (Dale, 1972). A doscriptivoly 
adequate grammar, thus, goes beyond the actual sat of sen«» 
tences that have been observed and makes predictions. 

There is the related problem of sampling. Does the 
absence of c-n ihsm from a parson's speech inea#*> that he can- 
not produce it or merely that he has not found it necessary 
to produce it? If i.s difficult, notes Dale, to decide also 
if an obsorvod differsnce between a child^s spaech and adult 
language is dua to different compatence or to performanca 
factors (Dala, 1972). 



Lnngu^gQ acquiGiticn^ a lino of inquiry pursued vigor- 
ously by Broxn and Bellugi (Broa-n ; aallugi, 1954; Ballugi 
& Broujn, 1964), Carol Chornsky (1969), Cazden (1965, 1957> 
1968), ntonyuk (1969), Slobin (1967, 1970), and othars touchos 
bosh sidos of t.ha langua vs. parola (conpat enca-perforniancs} 
co^s^ruc^.« A confusing paradox exists in this connection. 
There is general ogree.ient that grammatical performance is 
based on grammatical kno:ul9dge, and simultaneous agreement 
that explicit teaching of that knouiledga has no effect on 
that performance (Cazden, 1972, p. 240; nellon, 1969), 

Cozden sees in this paradox the implication that neither 
practice for practice's sake, nor maxinis for maxim's sako. 
Mill suffice* Both have to serve a personal purpose, an 
intentionality that alone provides the personal meaning which 
binds the par»:s into the whole (Cazden, 1972, p. 242). 
Thir.. intarpratation seams to be in keeping with Polanyi's 
vieui of hou items are incorporated into personal knowledge 
Cffd thereby assimulated into skilled performance (Polanyi, 
1S64). 

Polanyi notes the disorgcnizing effect caused by switch- 
ing our attention to the parts of tha whole: 

my noxt axample, which is the giving of a speech. 
It includan fiva lavols; namaly the production (1) 
of VGius!, (2) of words, (3) of sanhoncos^ (4) of 
atyla, and (5) of literary compo.iit ion . Each of 
theso levels is nubjec^ to its oi^n 12»;J5, as pre- 
scrlbad (1) by phonetics, (2) by Isxiconraphy , 
(3) by grammar, (4) by stylistics, and (5) by 
llter^jry criticign. Those lavnl^ form a hierarchy 



of conprohsnaivo Qnti^loo, for th«i principle!! 
of each level oporatd under th9 control of thsi 
ne'Ah highor Isvol. Tho volc«i you produce i§ 
shapsd into word£ by a vocnbularyt 3 given 
vocabulary is shapod into san^dncod in accord* 
enco ulX^h grammar; and tha aantencaa can ba 
mado to fit into a stylo, »hich in ita turn 
is pada to convey the ideas of a literary co;t}» 
poaition. Thua each level ia eubjitict to dual 
control; first, by tho lawa that apply to ita 
elements in themselves end, aecond, by the lauia 
that control the coi'nprehensivo entity formed 
by tham. 

Accordingly, the operations of e higher 
level cannot bs accounted for by the lawa govern* 
ing its particulars^forminn the louier level. 
You cannot dorive a vocabulary from phonetics; 
you cannot derive tha gratnmar of a language from 
its vocabulary; a correc** use of grammar doos 
not account for good style; and a good otyle 
does not provida ^ha content of a piece of proso. 
ble may conclude then quite generally • • • that 
it is inpossiblo ♦'o reproscnt tho organizing 
prlnciplas of a higher level by tho la^s govern- 
ing its isolated particulars (Polanyi, 1966, pp. 
35-36). 



Chomsky likewise notes the absurdity of regarding tho 
system of generative grammar as a point-by-point model for 
tha actual construction of a sentence by a speakort 



It would clearly ba abaurd to suppose that tho 
••speaker" of such a languogo, in formulating on 
••uttarance, " first sslocts ths major categouios, 
than the categories into which those are onolyzad, 
and 30 forth, finally, at tho end of the process, 
selacting the words or symbols that ho in going 
to use (daciding what ha is going to talk about)* 
(Chomsky, 1965, p. 140). 



To think of a genara^ivo grammar in ♦•hass terms, says Chomsky, 
is to take it to bo a modsl of performancu j rathor than a 
modol of compotancQ , thereby totally misconcoivlng its 
ERJC nature. 
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•tdtlvs gra-nmar as if standd ia no taora a nodal of th^ 
tpf^akar ^han ia a iiddei of fhs hoarar. Ra^hor, aa has 
bodfi tdpdd^edly er»phdjl2dd| it c^n only bo rogardod fid a 
ehdrac^orization of ^.ha In^.rinfilc »acif knoul^dgq or cofigo^ 
♦onctt tha^ undorlloa actual porfornmnco . 

In addillon, within fha dovolopmonfol matrix in uihlch 
knoitlodgo of tho aontancao of a languago la acqulrad, children 
•lao acqulro knotvladgo of a ao^ of uraya In urhlch aontoncoa oro 
uaad« Fron a flnlta axporienc^ of apooch acta and tholr ln« 
tordapondanca ulth oociocultural foa^uroa chlldron (languago-- 
•cquialtlonara) davolop a ganeral notion of tho apoaklng 
oppropria^a In thalr community, which f:hay than o/nploy, liko 
other forna of taci^ cultural knoulodgo (coitpotanca)* 

Tha problam for tha linguist, notoa Chuuiakyp os wall as 
for tha child learning tho longuago, la to dotormlna from tho 
data of parfornancB tho underlying ayato/n of ruloa that haa 
boon maa^arod by the apaakor«haaror and that ho puts to uso 
in actual parformanco (Chonakyy 1965). 

Tha quaation no;w ia— to luhat oxtont can ^his linguistic 
aiodcl of cof:ipatQnco-parforfnonco ba oppllod to toachor bh^avlor? 
Bofora OR^barking on that toaU of theory tronalation, an in- 
oort on becon^tng a prl^nary tonchor follows so that, tho 
•ritor and roadar can havo o oot of four toachor bohavior 
pro^ocola ovor which to jointly muua. 
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BCCCniNC A PRItV,AfiY TEACHER 

Richard, egsd tQa, wroho the following piecot 

•a t h d5n ai Hchol oae diot dihai a r di i hand 
i malal a r d i^ hot ot itgn ah in non di at 
aTop Hot 9tl Ahat d gn al d en ok h al ard in 
di n al in 1 a*: d i hoi has as han a at din rd 
1 909 i 300 cat bio hand i Mardol ard i sit al 
oh en' 

end ao on for throa moro linas. Ho had writter^ 
thlD for a student toochor. Penny, who had tak&n 
him and tha raat of tha claso for a walk in the 
woods* In his foldor of work for tha term there 
were other pieces of this. kind. Ha had written 
liko this ovory day, day after day, not just for 
one tern, but probably every day for the last four 
years* Why hasn't anyone said, 'Stopl* 'Enoughl' 
Day after day ho is faced with the same brick wall, 
and day after day ho hurls himself against it, 
fails and knows ha fails. No one has taken this 
child off the wheel of perpetual failura. No one 
has said that whatever else could be triedj it 
couldn't produce worse results. Only tha unques- 
tioning accsptanco of tha narrowest of traditional 
forms of learning could possibly have so stulti- 
fied so many friendly and conscientious teachers. 

On one of my visits to tha school Penny, tha 
studsnt, had a group of eight children one morning 
with 5c:n9 musical instruments she had found in a 
cupboard. She asked Richard to play for me, and 
even to my ears he seemed to bo producing a most 
intricate set of rhythms on his chime bar and 
drum, which ha had composed himself* Tha student's 
comment on tha child was that ha didn't talk to 
anyone, was a very 'tight* child, oven his lips 
wore 'tight,' She thought he needed to be talked 
to a great deal. 

This child is regarded as a school failure. He 
taould scarcely score anything on any kind of 
attainment tost. But no one really knows what he 
can do. He is perpetually offerad the narroujast 
of educational diets, is offered very littls al- 
ternative othsr than writing in which he can make 
any kind of s^a^'smsn*' about like, but connot use 



This excarpt by Connie Rosen comes from an article 
entitled "Th2 Content of Tsachor Education" by Connie Ronsn 
pnypand J, H, Higginsan in the Spring 1972 issua of the London 
Educational Ruvjp.^^^ pp. 31 - 36, 



writing^ Ha remains lockad uji\\h.ln his own tight 
world, cut off from thosQ around him in school 
Ha had undoubtodly boan surrounded with innumer'- 
able uiords on pieces of card in overy clasoroom 
he's been in^ Bu^" all tho word games and phonic 
»ork and raading courses in ths uiorld u'lll do 
nothing and hava done nothing to unlock this 
child. 

It. is quite a tall order to provide a course in 
a collega of education that will produce teachers 
with the kind of qualities needed for teaching 
Richard, Of perhaps it's really all one quality, 
a respect for children. Richard isn't axcaptional, 
Wost children achieve higher standards in reading 

end writing than this, but all have a variety of 
talents t^jhich lie locked away, unknown to them- 
selves or the people around them, for the simple 
reason that they are never given an opportunity 
to use them. The same is trus of teachers and 
students. But if we keep our eye firmly on Richard 
ms can find out what we have to do in college. 

It's the connexions that matter. It's a far cry 
meeting Richard in school to listening to a 
lecture on the functions of education and trying 
to establish a connexion between the two. We seem 
tn be must batter at putting things into separate 
boxes than at establishing relations. It is the 
relation of personal meaning to public meaning, 
the relation of practice and theory and the rela*- 
tion between college and school which are impor- 
tant. 

It would ba halpful, for example, if we could ask 
the three disciplines to contribute on important 
educational controversies such as 'home and school', 
•innovation in the curriculum' or 'language and 
learning'^ The alternativa approach, dictated by 
the needs of external examinations, leaves most 
students bewildared or bored. They lack the 
practicdl sxpsrisnce against which to judge the 
theory, and are unacquainted with the mode of dis- 
course >o engage in the discussion at a thaoretical 
levjul. Soma exploria into heated argument when they 
sense underlying assumptions disagraaable to them, 
and are told they cannot possibly understand tha 
full implications of it ail. 



They ara promisQd exciting rouBlafiions by th3 and 
of tha course,, and whsn tha gtahif ication apsara 
to ba indafinihaly daferrsd, thsy resort to a f sw 
textbooks to giue tham enough to pass an examina- 
tion* Thay can scarcely do mora with such a quan- 
tity of material that ssains to lack unity, co- 
harenca or relevance* Thay do enough to got tham 
by. They have had plenty of experience in their 
previous schooling to know how to do it, how to 
engage the snemy, houi to keep him at bay, and how 
to deFand thamsalvsa against the mystification. 

In the process some become cynical and disenchanted 
while others assume thsmselves to be too foolish 
to cope with such profound ideas. The thaoratical 
course creates the sama kind of bjjlck wall for many 
students that school learning presents to Richard. 
It could ensure tha perpetuation of the kind of 
school learning that Richard has axparisncad so far 

But what should the course contain? What do wa 
want ths.-n to learn? It is no easy matter to find 
out what anyone learns from anything, particularly 
in teachar training. Tha correlation batwesn^ 
learnirt'g and teaching, batwaen what paopla think 
they have learnt and what thoy have actually laarnt 
between what a course sets out to do and what it 
actually achieves, betwaan short-term and long-tarm 
effects is notoriously inaccassible. 

Indaed, one might argua that the true significance 
of any kind of teaching is that it should indeed 
be immeasureabla and long term. No diagrams or 
B^odals or programmes, howaver immaculate on papar, 
can tell us anything if wa don't know who tha 
people wara and how the work was dons. It is, 
tharefora, to ^hs students themsalves that I turn 
to give their own account of how it was while it 
was happening* 

Paul, r postgraduate student on a one-year primary 
course, chosa to do his sducatioa study on music 
making in school. He called it 'primary sounds'. 
Ha sjorksd with a group of saven-y aar-clds cna day 
a week over a period of a term, and the following 
are sonie vary shor^ extracts from his study: 

(He explains how ha took tha group of children to 
tha rail^;43y station and how ^hay rocordad all tha 
sounds they heard on a tapa^r acor dar . ) 'The fol- 
lowing day we played the tapa back* Thasa dis- 
e.T.bodiad sounds, taken out of their environment 
and context sea^isd ra^har changed from the day 



before. Wq ♦■ban decidad f-ake t.ha f-.rain rhy*:hm 
as our sfarf-ing-point: for our work, and we all 
clappad our. fogsi^hgr. This thsy soon got usad 
tOf anu so UI8 practiQad slowing down and sposdinQ 
op, which uias a lit.Ma mora difficult: and noces- 
aitated follouiing a loader or conductor who was 
selec^-.Bd from tha group* • They then replaced the 
leader with a. heavy drum beat to keep them in time. 
'Next cafns the problem of mriting the rhythms down. 
This I left entirely to them and they came up with 
a series of dots for the clapping and lines for 
the druin: 

•^•O •••O •••O •••O 

They then, in their own tima, wrote out the whole 
train journey, showing the speeding up and slow- 
ing down . ' 

They went on to make a programmatic sequence in- 
cluding bell ringing, siren, the train stopping, 
doors slamming, the guard's whistle, the train 
under the bridge, and so on. Ha left them to 
write this down as they wished and they used sym- 
bols to represent each sound. He then added some 
words and they used the names of the stations for 
this, beginning with clapping the names and final- 
ly writing these down. Tor the melody line, they 
©ach in turn make a tuna for each station name, 
using the chime bars C, E, G that were available. 
Ule sang the tune several times until we all knew 
it well and then addad the rhythm of the train 
once more, which led to the whqle piece being per- 
formed again with the tuna added* One girl spent 
all her break time practising the tuns on the 
chime bars so that she could play it with us, 
soon followed by another girl on the xylophone, 
so these were given solo places before and after 
the singing . • 

Paul goes on to explain how ^hey wrote down the 
tune that had bean composed and then quotes one 
of the children commanding on looking at the 
Final 'scora* tha*- i^- was just like •real' music. 
His o^Mn cofT.inent was: 'Th?} result of this work 
»as a real piece of music which was creaf-ed direct 
from observation^ The children had previously 
done no music at all except a little singing. 
Mono was more able than the others. It was only a 
start, but just that shorr while spent on it 
seemed to spark off an intares^ in such activitios 
and a greatar auiorsnass of sounds** 



This axampla of oharad Isarning occurred in tha 
making of a pisca of music, Both childron ond 
studan^. rnada soTisthing ^hay had naver mada ba- 
forS| and certainly no ona would have suspected 
tha^ the children would have been capable of 
doing such a ^hing. But the learning is also 
i^hared by the o/hole group of students in collega* 
It is significant enough to be discussed at a 
variety of levels. Do we in fact only itork 
from tha children's own interests, waiting for 
sbfne child in the class to prompt some work on 
his own interest in Roman coins or stamps or 
foo^^ball? 

What did the taachar offer? Has he contribu- 
ted to the children's interests, aroused curio- 
sities, stimulated them to new efforts? How 
much did thsy participate, make suggestions, 
offer ideas of their own? Soma very curious 
and contradictory sta^^ements are made about 
•discovery', 'activity', 'play', 'child-centred 
education', 'learning*', 'the role of the teach- 
er' and all tha rest of it. One must learn how 
to test thasa statements against one's own ex- 
perience. Tha problem is to create enough 
situations of this kind so that students will 
achieve this kind of result, 

Paul couldn't have learnt it if he had taken 
forty children to London Airport or a group of 
eigh^'y children for hymn singing in the hall. 
Paul's experience provided an opportunity to 
learn something in depth. It is strange how 
often students are placed in such very un- 
productive situations. But this is teaching in 
microcosm (not micro-teachingl). In ordar to 
carry ou^ this kind of learning students need 
a considerable amount of support and help from 
College tutors and teachars, particularly in 
schools which do not encourage this approach. 

SomB*-hing of the same kind of learning and 
teaching can ba seen in tha account of anothsr 
pos'-graduata primary student, Valeria. She was 
working with a group of ssven-y ear-old children 
on nur:ibar. On this occasion a group of students 
with tha tutor 'took over' tha whole of thrse 
seven-y sar-old ciassoa in a junior school for 
one afternoon a week throughout a term. What 
tha s?:ud9nt3 did in school affsctsd what they 
did in college. The talk, tha raading, th^ 
making of the number apparatus and the partici- 



paMon of the fiaachars bohh in school and in 
college wara related to ^hair mQO^'.ings with tha 
children. The tsachsrs saw tha st:udGnf'.3 in 
school with tha childrsn, came to talk and work 
with tharn in a fnaths workshop in ths collega 
and brought other itoma of childran's work with 
them for tha studants to discuas, Valeria 
iirltes of one occaaion: 

•I was plaasantly surprisad to ba walcGmad by 
the children, tyho obviously ramambsrad ma. Wa 
began straight away by each counting out tha 
beana from a pile. Than tha children "grouped" 
them in as many different ways as they could 
think of and wrote down tha results. Only two 
of tha children found all tha variations with 
two groups. Tha other two children branched 
off into three and four groups. The fifth 
child, Keith, could not manage this, so uia prac- 
tised counting and then ra-arranging and count- 
ing* • • • 

•With tha others I tried to ' help tham to draw 
a conclusion from thair work - "How many 43 in 
100?" Although they could tell me how many 
squares they had colourad, thay did not sea tha 
connexion, so I think I was going too far. 1 
think all ths children naad quite a lot of 
practice in simple arranging and grouping of : 
numbers up to 25. . . . Staphsn and Judy worked 
their way through a coupio of work cards, using 
the numbor track to help them^ They wara ksen 
to try adding tha numbers in their heads, but 
after making mistakes which would have been 
avoided had they usad tha track, they want back 
to using it. . . . Kevin had practice in count- 
ing and grouping numbers of baans^ He seams to 
understand Conservation of numbers but had dif- 
ficulty in matching "one to one". He is con- 
fident of numbars up to 10, but after this ha 
becomes very muddled unlass he is counting 
straight on from 1 to 20. He made tha lines 
ths same length without regard to tha actual 
numbers. ... Ha canno^ distinguish 14 from 41 
and other such numbsrs.* 

It takes a long tima ♦'o ^each studen^-a hoi:^ to 
recognize individual diffarancas in children 
and how to adapt ons's toaching to this. It 
takes a long ^ima to learn that class teaching 
has vary limitsd value and can ba uaad only on 



soma occasions For some purpoass. It also hakes 
a vary long time fro teach students houj to 3at up 
group acfivitios in a classroom and tha purpose 
of it. Building the confidenca and ability to do 
this depends on many things, but it scarcely can 
ba done by tutors or teachars who have not e>!- 
periencad how to do it themsslves. So much of 
this depsnds on the kind of exchanges that are 
taking place between everyone concerned. It also 
seems to take a long tima to learn that communis 
cation is supposed to be a two-^iaay proceso even 
in schools. Christine, anothar student on the 
one-year course, finds her own way of doing it: 

•During the last part of the morning I had a 
fascinating conversation with Michael P., Matthew 
and Wichael W. Platthaw happened to say that he 
had seen a play whera a woman tried to gat in 
touch with the spirit of her daad husband through 
a medium. Ha said he thought that lifa didnH 
coma to an end at death but we ware reborn, 
possibly in another shapa. Michael P. said he 
didn't agrsB - after death we would be like the 
piece of paper ho was writing on - thoroughly 
dead with no spark of lifa. Michael W. said it 
was possible that the world was just a dream and 
when we died we would wake up. They all agreed 
that they would never know the truth, but this 
did not seam to worry them unduly. 

Then Matthew said that in a sense we could never 
die complately because when we did we eventually 
became part of the soil after burial and dscay, 
which than would produce grass, which would be 
eaten by a cow, who would give milk to someone 
to drink. Therefore, when we drank aur milk, we 
njight ba drinking part of somebody. This, again, 
did not worry thsm. It was time to go then, but 
I heard the conversation continuing as the boys 
went out.' 

Part of the ability to learn about others is 
learning about oneself. I am not asking for 
formal coursas on self-analysis, introspection 
or self-criticism, but if one had the imperti- 
nence to ask studants, one might easily judge 
the valus of tha coursa by the kinds of self- 
awarenass it had prompted, Psnny and Paul and 
Valeria and Christina ara learning something 
about thamselvas as well as about the children. 
They. do it by encouraging them to use thair own 
talents and abilities and psrsonalltias. 
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In the short: spaca of an arr.icla i^. is not possibla 
♦:o explore tha full t schnicalities of a coursQ, It 
must obviously includa enough to giva studants 
help in what thay do with children, but tha whole 
is mora than the sum of tha parts* It is tha en- 
gagamant of tha» imaginative and craative qualitias 
of young paopla which is the aim. And tha key to 
it is the nature of the meating between students 
and children* It is tha quality of this meetingt 
the kind of encounter that is made poasible be- 
tween students and children which should control 
what we do on the course. It is from the point of 
Vieiu of the authentic moment that wa should look . 
at tha kinds of thaoretical and practical exper- 
iences U3 are giving to students* 

(with acknowledgsmentg to tha students of Gold-, 
smiths' Postgraduate Primary Course and Trent 
Park College of Education.) 



The abova protocols present accounts of particular en- 
counters of beginning teachers twith primary school children* 
In the case of Penny, Valeria, and Christine uia have essen- 
tially a single episode, whereas in Paul's protocol we have 
a string of related episodes in uihich he continues to carry 
his music project a step further each tima. What uia hava 
reported above are observations (in soma instances salf- 
obsarvat ions ) of ^ each a r performance * This is how thesa 
four individuals interacted with a group of children on a 
specific occasion. 1^ is possibla to raprssant these en- 
counters visually with tha following diagram (see Figure 1). 

It should be clear to ^hs reader tha^ all of these 
episodas of teacher behavior are very cant 3x^-bcund* That 
is to say, thaoa encounters did no^- ^ake place in isolation 
bu^ in some specific instructional sotting and tha^ the 



par^^lcular childirani ^ho particular ochool, ♦'he regular 
teachari tha ma^'erials availabla aro all contributing . 
variables to tha rasulring expsrience. Figure 2 seeks 
to portray the teaching parformancea in t.heir various con- 
textual settings* 

One might projac^. that, if t.hese four individuals 
were rotatad among tha four sattings, at least one-half 
of the episodes would be diffarant. Situational variables 
in tha above accounts appaar to ba dominant in two of tha 
cases, while individual interests on tha part of tha 
studant teachars seem to be a pivotal force in tu/o others^ 

In making predictions frorn one performance to another 
tha likelihood of making a correct prediction then is not 
apt to be greater than .50* Soa Figure 3 at this pointy 

Our interest is no^ solely in whether these four par- 
ticular episodes would be replicated in new settings, how- 
ever. We ara mora interested in tha question of to what 
extent these individuals vuill act competently in any naui 
Instructional setting. Figure 4 seeks to reprasant this 
larger frafneiuork of concarn. 

It seems plausible now, before presenting a generalized 
modal of teaching parforciance and teaching competence (as 
opposed to tha individual modals for tha four individuals), 
to defina teaching parformanca and taaching coi^ipstenca. 

teaching pt^r Formanca - wha** tha teacher actually 
does, i ♦ B. observabla t ©achsr bahavior 
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isachinq corigfa^ unco « f.hJ^ undnrlying, ^acii; knowlodgn 
nhich n foachor po3303833--lncluding knoulsdga uf 
Confront: I podagogy , socio-culf:ural ootting^ ohc« 

To clarify further ^,he distinction between teaching 
compotence and teaching performance, wa will speak just a 
little longer from a purely theoretical point of view. 
Teaching compotonca is nut to bo confused with teaching 
perforcanca. Teaching performancei that Is, what the teacher 
actually does, la baood no*" only on the teacher'a knowledge 
of the Ins^'ructlonal content and pedagogy, but on many other 
factors as wall--f actors such as non-pedagogical knowledge 
end beliefs, distractions, memory res^'rlc^lons, fatlgus, 
availability of Instructional Tiaterlals, etc. 

In studying actual teaching performance, then, one must 
consider the Interaction of a variety of factors, of which 
the. underlying competence of the teacher Is only one factor. 
Ida may, If wo Ilka, think of the study of teaching compstence 
as the study of the potential performance of an idealized 
teacher who Is totally unaffected by such factors. However, 
observations of toaching behavior do not necessarily lead to 
d statement of the teachar^s competence. It is a summary of 
his/her performance* Moreouar, it should ba seriously ques- 
tioned whether a ^haory of teaching compatenco can over ba 
devolopod from ^ha manipulation of a collaction of taaching 
protocols. 

^ Teaching compotance than should no^ be viet^/ed as a 
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sya^'ematic invanrory qF i^ems but as a system of gcnaraMva 
proces333» Compafance in f:8aching inplias that tha teacher 
has in his/har "mind" a numbsr oF generative procsduras 
(uihathar "innate" or "laarnod'*) and is capabla of "storing" 
and oparating upon such "structures" in the course of pro- 
ducing specific teaching behavior. 

The problem for the theorist, as well as for tha bsgin* 
ning teacher, is to detormine from tha data of performance 
the underlying system of padagogical understanding that 
has been mastarad by an experienced teacher and that ho puts 
to use in actual performance. Within the developmental 
matrix in which padagogical knowledge is acquired, beginning 
teachers also acquire knowledgs of ths way in u/hich verbal 
and nonverbal pedagogical moves are used. From a finite 
experience (their own schooling and tha teacher training 
experiences providad for them), beginning teachers develop 
a general notion of the teaching appropriate to thair group 
of children. 

Thus ws should sea the absurdity of regarding teaching 
methods courses as point~by-point models for the actual con- 
struction of a .teaching episode. It seems reasonable to 
also question whether the same paradox holds true in acquiring 
teaching behavior as in the acquisition of linguistic behavior. 
Ule'referrad earlier in this paper to ths fact that there is 
general agresment that grammatical performance is based on 
grammatical knowlsdga, bu^ also simul^ansous agreement ^-hat 
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explicit: ^' arching of ^ha^ knouladgo has no eFfect-. on 
that perForr.anca. ly may also bs true t:hat whila teaching 
perforrnancB is based on ^.eaching compatanca, it is also 
silmultanaously trua tha*- explicit teaching of that kno:»- 
ledgo he^^s no affect on performanca* 

At any rate, teaching parformance, quite likely doos 
not raflac^ a taachar's knowledge, that is, his compatenca, 
perfectly^ As with language performance, it is also dif- 
ficult to decide if an observed differsnca between a be- 
ginning teacher's performance and tho performanca of an 
experiancad teachsr is due to compotsnce or performanca 
f actors^ 

Ws are limited to observed teaching performance. As 
with language, there are sampling problems — d&es the absence 
of an item Tram the teaching behavior mean the teacher cannot 
produce it or merely that he did not find it necessary to 
produce it? 

The observational adequacy vs. descriptiva adequacy of 
teaching behavior category systems is a question that should 
also ba raised. A category system is observationally adequata 
if it accounts for, that is, generates, the teaching behavior 
that has beeri observed. But a descriptively adequate system 
should ba capable of generating ail possible teaching bahavior 

Only under idealized conditions can teaching behavior 
be ^-aken ♦^o be a dirsc*- refiec^-ion of teaching competence,. 
In actual fac^ teaching performance cannot avsr directly re- 
flect teaching comp3»"once. Observation or actual teaching 
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behavior luill shoui numBroua Falsa 3^ar^3| dsvia^ions from 

planS| e^-c* Teaching competancai then, is concerned usith 
an idsal teschor, in a completely adequate classroom, uho 
knouis f.he padagogy and con*.en^ pBrfecMy, and is unaFrec^ied 
by classroom conditions oF crowding, inattention, distrac- 
tions, etc. 

A distinction between teaching competence and teaching 
performance is tharsFore both a theoretical and a methodological 
necessity* Teaching porformance is the teacher's actual 
behavior in concrete situations, Toaching competence is tha 
unconscious, tacit knowledge that underlies teaching behavior* 

ftany of the pedagogical moves of experienced teachers 
(samples oF their "par Formance'* j uiill, for various reasons, 
be rull of errors— Decausa in normal conditions oF teaching, 
teaching parFormance takes on features that cannot ba geneirated 
solely by teaching competence. It would appear that at the 
present time there is only the most Fragmentary knoialedge of 
the relevant paramsters oF a theory oF teaching perFormanca. 
The problem is real, oF course— just now the information rop- 
resented by teachiniQ competence is reali*::od in specific 
teaching acts. 

Teaching episodas are thay occur in classrooms are also 
probably net singla performancas but would more properly bs 
viaujad as embedded: 

( ( ( Pi ) )P2 )p,5 

Teachers or tgachar Candida^' so canno^ be callad upon to par- 
forn Pi in isolation, will bs possible, on tha othar h;5nd. 



collsc^ protocols, i.a* QtJsecvaMons, Dut thssa must 
then Da ''unpackad" ror the purposes of cortirying what is 
praoenh in the p^arformanca and in making conjecturaa about 
the underlying compatance of the individual. 

It should now be claar that breaking teaching as a 
concept up into lOQOs of co/npononts, looking for these in- 
dividually in a candidatGp expecting that these are simply 
additive, is arroneous. Paul certainly exhibits numerous 
teacher performance features that are to be applauded^ But 
to think that hundreds of students can oa programmed through 
a linear sequence such that (with preserverance) they too 
will have an ancountar with children just like the one which 
Paul had is • • . well, to be blind to tha sharp distinction 
bstwean compatence aid parrormanca in teaching. 

Your reaction to this formulation of the concepts of 
compatence and performance in teachar education depends, 
quits likelyi on ivho you are: 

the thaoretician 

the dasignar (college or consorTf .vum) 
the performer (beginning teacher) 
the supervisor (college or school} 
the observer (college or stata dept.) 
the predictor (college or state dept») 
the rassarcner 



Regardieos of i::;hich rola or combination or roles you must 
assume, there are compating framauiorks vying far your 
attention eno loyalty; 
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tha ^hsor?^- ician - "cofnps*-. encios" by ^t\B score 

teachar bshavior ca^agory systemsj^ 

a linguistic modal ot ccnpetonce 
j&nd per t^ormance " * 

the designer « riald-^based vs. collaga-based 

•^compotencies" by fha score 
critierion-^rsfarenced measureinenf: 

the performer ^ teacher behavior catagory systeps^^ 

''competencies" by the score 
Ryan Vs equation 

the supervisor "compel' encies" by the score 

criterion- referenced measurement 
teacher behavior category systems. 

the observer • teacher bahauior category systeniSi 

criterion-referenced measurement 

the predictor « "competencies*' by the score 

Bay as 1 en analysis 

the researcher - teacher behavior category systems^^^ 

It sQetnts useful hei«^ to make two furthar suggestions 
to help (l) tne performer ana ^2) tn& predictor to get a 
handlo on hou to apply ^his linguistic raodel of ccmpatsncQ 
and performance to his own particular paint of viaiii^ 

Ryans, in a classic work nearly tan years agOf devalopad 
a concep^'ual frsmsa'ork in which the tgachar system and the 
pupil sys'^ern are described in ^arms of information flow and 



proC3G3ing (Ryans^ 196S). Hyans viewed ths ^-oachar as 
an opan, seir-^crgonizing and selr-ragulating sys^.om^ The 
teacher information procassing syste-n culminatos in teachor 
behavior which is output oT the teacher system and input 
for the pupii system. Ryans thus sees the overall toachar 
behavior of teacher i as being ths resultant of the raotivating^ 
presenting^ organizing^ evaluating, and counasling behavior of 
teacher i, interacting with the various situation conditions* 
He uses the foliouiing equation: 



J i 1 pb^ pb„ 



""j 

^°1 . ^°n . ai , . 

J J J 

c%b, •••^b, ^' ^^^^ 



where 



tb. = the instrunsntai behavior (phenotypical } 
j of teacher I in teaching situation j, 

*bp^ , ,..tbp = teacher behavior patterns of 
J teacher i 

s .••s =5 a curran^ situation condition 

pF^ ^pB ^ roprnssntsd by tha 3um total 

j ' of babaviors of pupii l..-ptipjl n 

(i.t)., thD group or clsri:> of pupils^ 
p*^ r ^ ii-ipuvif>n) ir* t aaching Git u at ion 
j; and -Jihere pb-^ is definad as the 

sum tot^l of behaviors of individual 
pupil n in learning situation j\ 



J j 



. •♦s^^ s Current' situation conditions 

repres9n*'ed by adninis^-.ra- 
^ive poiiciesi controls, di^ 
recMons, etc., which must 
bo ^ake^ into account in 
sl^.uation 



*cul •••^ = current situational condi-» 

1. ^^^n* tions ropresanted by cultural 

^ ^ factors which bear on situa- 

tion j» 

Sj^^ .».s s current situational condi^ 

CO CO tions repressntod by tha 

j learning materials content 

^ (e.g.^ knoiuladga, attitudes, 

skills, processea • • » } 
in situation j. 

Spuj ...3 = current situational conditions 

l^Q ^ ifn reprosented by pupii behavior 

i goals or objectives in situa- 

^ ^ tion j. 

tb = sum total of t'aedback r a- 

TF suiting From behavior of 

^ teacher i in previous teach- 

ing situations having ale- 
man t 3 in commcn with situa- 
tion 

e = error. (Ryans, 1965, pp* 33-^39) 

Thosa -vith rs^ponsibili ty for making pradictions about 
teaching behavior should find Bayesian analysis to be usaf'ul. 
Bayesian analysis a-nploys probability thaory in ths making 
of Cacisic^ris (n9y3r, 1956; Enis &, Brooms, 1971; Savage, I9i34) 
Using ^ha Th^ore^ urorked out by the English mathcfTiaHcian 
ThOiTias Bay e3--uihicn demands kno^^ladge of certain £ priori 
probabili"" i ss : 
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^ |~p(Ai)P(B/A. )1[ 



it: is p033ibla to dst-.erfaina tha likelihood of an ©vsnt 
occurring. 

Le^:*s suppose f'ha?:, on *:ha basis of his sxparience, 
Judgement, and general knowladga of tha situation, the 
decision mak^sr estimates tha probability to be .5, .3, 
and .2 for the occurrancs of S^^, respactiv/ely 
(whara is a school assignmant or position in tha South 
Bronx and is a teaching job in Baysid^)* Thara are, say, 
thraa teachar training programs or courses of action avail- 
able to ths student; Aj^, snd A-j. 

Given a priori data on tha tsaching parformanca of 
previous individuals ujho .have gone from programs Aj^, Aj* 
and Aj to s^9 Sj* end S^t i^- should ba possible to astimata 
or predict ^he teaching performs^nca of any new student. 

The coiTipstenca-perf ormanca paradigm is not a naui inven- 
tion. It has sxistad in tha fiald of linguistics for a long 
time* It is hcpad, hoiuevar, that its articulation as a possible 
modal for teacher education luill provids tha phenomena of 
teaching perfcrmanca and teaching competence with a theory- 
determined placa in the teacher educa^or^s fisld of vision. 
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